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Books 


MR. POPPLECORN, TASKER & MOO Margaret Musson 
Kathleen Burrell provides a set of attractive coloured 
pictures for this delightful story which introduces new 
friends for Patsy and Peter Popplecorn. Ages 5-8. 

5s. net 


MINKY THE KITTEN Rebe Taylor 
During the rambles of Minky the kitten many animals 
and birds are introduced to the young reader. 

Illustrations in line Ages 5-9. 4s. net 


PENNY Marjorie Torrey 
How friends and animals help Penny, a little girl, to regain 
interest and make the best of life. With illustrations 
in colour and line drawings. Ages 7-11. 7s. 6d. net. 


ARTIE AND THE PRINCESS Marjorie Torrey 
This is the humorous story of a dragon with a Very 
Long Name, known as “ Artie” for short. With 6 plates 


in colour and line drawings by the author. Ages 7-11. 
7s. 6d. net” 


NURSERY RHYME, NATURESTORIES Margaret Kent 

Forty-two little stories each inspired by a different 

nursery rhyme. [TIlustrated in colour by the author. 
Ages 5-9. 7s. 6d. 


DUNCAN INTO DANDY Rodney Bennett 
How Duncan, a donkey, becomes Dandy a circus star 
and the “world’s most famous donkey.” With illus- 
trations in colour and in line. Ages 9-13. 7s. 6d. net 


EMBROIDERY MARY Priscilla Warner 
Intended for the entertainment and amusement of 
young school-girls. Fully illustrated in colour. 

Ages 8-13 12s. 6d. net 


All these books will be available during Winter 1948 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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HATCHER 


was only 14 years old when 
she completed the manuscript 
and the numerous illustrations 
for her exciting first novel 
for boys and girls. It is called 
A CHICKEN FOR CHRISTMAS 


8s 6d 


David Severn The Cruise of the Maiden Castle 


Illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe qs 6d 


Walter R. Brooks Freddy’s First Adventure 


Illustrated by Geoffrey Higham ys 6d 


M. E. Atkinson The House on the Moor 


Illustrated by Charlotte Hough 8s 6d 
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The Boy’s 
Workshop Companion 


W. Oakley 
A first-rate handbook by an experienced 
teacher with over 260 drawings and diagrams 
8s 6d 
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OXFORD BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Lark in the Morn 
8/6 net The story of a shy schoolgirl whose fears 
threatened to outstrip her hopes until she 
discovered in herself an unsuspected gift for singing. There 
is a quiet competence in the writing of this book which 
places it above the average. It is written by Elfrida Vipont 


Beyond the Marble Mountain 
6/- net Bear, Goat, Owl and Ostrich meet by happy 
accident and have remarkable adventures 
in their hunt for treasure. The author is Hugh Gardner 


Big, Middle and Little 
6/- net Goldylocks tries to keep house for the Three 
Bears, but their quarrelsome ways drive her 
to send them away to learn their manners. This sequel 
to the nursery classic is written by D. M. Anderson 


Pedro the Portuguese Cat 
6/- net Pedro is a cat born in Lisbon who sails by 
chance with Vasco da Gama and sees the won- 
ders of the world. The narrator of his adventures is E. J. Foote 


Life on the Sea Shore 
3/- net This describes the fish, animal and plant life 
found in and near the sea coasts of Great 
Britain. It isa Chameleon book written by Dr. E.A.R. Ennion 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE WARWICK SQUARE LONDON E.C.4 
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BUSH, 
HOLIDAY $ 
by f 
STEPHEN 
FENNIMORE 


Waites by one Australian, illustrated by another, Bush Holiday 
provides a vivid picture of an exciting country. Martin was a new- 
comer from England when he travelled into the heart of the bush to 
stay with a family he had never seen. There he found Penny, with 
whom he soon made friends, and her brother Bill, who wasn’t 
inclined to be friendly at all. It was not until Martin had been 
“bushed” and shown himself capable of behaving with courage in 
the face of danger that Bill began to accept him. Their friendship 
was cemented when they fought a forest fire together. 


Besides these exciting experiences with Bill there were quieter good 
times with Penny, exploring the new world of Tangari which Martin 
found a most fascinating place, full of delightful things to see and do. 


The adventures in this story are not artificially introduced but 
arise naturally out of the life of the country, and the reader is as 
interested as Martin in all the new sights and experiences. 


Publishing November 8s. 6d. 
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IN AND OUT 

AND ROUNDABOUT 

The new book by the Carnegie Medal winner which ha; 
been eagerly awaited for ten years. 

Illustrated by the author 


WINTER ON THE 

JOHNNY SMOKER 

A story for older children of a family living on a Mississipi 
steamer who take part in an exciting river.race. Well 
written, true-to-life and entertaining. 

Illustrated 5s. 


‘STAY FOR THE WINTER Marjorie Sankey 
A tale about two English children who visit Canada, and 
enjoy an exciting winter with skating and ice-yachting, and 
are involved in a mysterious robbery. 

Illustrated 6s, 


MYSTERY IN THE HOLIDAY W. G. Harris 
The author of Escape for Two has written another thriller 
for young readers, this time about a West Country mystery 
problem. 

Illustrated 68. 


A FIDDLER FOR THE ABBEY _ Elsie Oxenham 
This new Elsie Oxenham girls’ school story about further 
adventures of the Hamlet Club is one of her best tales for 
girls. 

Illustrated 6s 


THE PRINCESS WHO Toni Block 
WAS DIFFERENT 

A new and original fairy story for younger children about 
the attempts of a fairy princess to live up to her reputation. 
Illustrated 5s 


THE MULLINGAR HEIFER Mary Walsh 
A story about a young boy’s adventures in Ireland, bringing 
out all the charm and beauty of Irish folklore. 

Illustrated 6s. 


THE THREE SNEEZES Roger Duvoisin 
The author has recently been awarded the 1948 Caldecott 
Medal for the best illustrated American children’s book. He 
has illustrated this new edition of his comprehensive and 
delightful collection of Swiss folk tales. 

Second Impression 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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netti Junior Bookshelf Oct. 


ation. 


An adventure story for all ages in the 
grand tradition of TREASURE ISLAND 


by NORMAN COLLINS 


“T can’t imagine any boy or 
girl stopping once he or she _.-« 
has begun to read Black |! 4 


Ivory, and I wouldn’t P 
limit this to children 44 
either.”"—c. S. FORESTER. 
Illustrated 9s. 6d. 
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HUTCHINSON’S | 
Gift Books for Children 





Chestnut Library For Boys and Girls 12-16 years 
WILDERNESS CHAMPION By Joseph W. Lippincott 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 7s. 6d. net 
STORM OF DANCERWOOD By Joseph E. Chipperfield 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 
RUA: The Story of a Highland Red Deer By W. A. Macleay 
Illustrated by Frank Wallace 6s. net 
CAW-TAW : The Story of a Rook By Katharine M. Wilson 
Illustrated by Len Fullerton 6s. net 
PANZA By J. Harold Carpenter 
Illustrated by G. W. Barrington 7s. 6d. net 
GREATHEART By Joseph E. Chipperfield 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 

NZWALA: The Story of an Impala Antelope 

Written and Illustrated by 

G. W. Barrington 7s. 6d. net 
BLACK LIGHTNING By Denis Clark 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 


0 -+ + © © -©-# 6-6 9-640 ee Oo 
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Picture Gift Books For Children 5-9 years 
MONTE MONGOOSE 

CORNY ’COON Written by Isobel St. Vincent 
WINNIE WOMBAT Illustrated by Helen Haywood 
SANDY’S SEVEN TAILS 

CLARRIE COOT All 6s. net 


THE WHIMSICAL PIGLET 
Written and Illustrated by Hilda Boswell 6s. net 
THE CONCEITED FROG 
Written and Illustrated by Dorothy Burroughes _ 6s. net 
PENNY PULLET Written by Isobel St. Vincent 
Illustrated by Helen Haywood 6s. net 


FIERY GETS HIS WISH Written by Jean Parsons 
Illustrated by Grace Lodge 7s. 6d. net 


London . New York . Melbourne . Sydney . Capetown 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Books for the Junior Bookshelf 





BEN LUCIEN BURMAN Blow for a Landing 


A stirring novel of life in the shantyboat communities of the 
Mississippi. ‘‘ As an antidote to the slick sophistication of much 
American fiction, the simple story is refreshing. The image of 
Mark Twain is never very far away, but Mr, Burman is com- 
passionate, understanding, and searching in his own right.” 
Times Lit. Sup. 

Illus. Cr. 8vo. 336 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


MARION GREENE Down River Lies the World 


A stirring tale of Canada in the year of Trafalgar, by a Cana- 
dian-born author whose stories have appeared in leading maga- 
zines on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘A refreshing adventure 
story....vividly written, with some surprising turns.” 
Bournemouth Daily Echo 

Cr. 8vo. 192 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE E. ROCHESTER Wings of the Night 
A tense story of flying and adventure for boys, by the well- 
known author of ‘ Boy’s Own Paper’ serials. Plenty of incident 
and sparkling dialogue. Cr. 8vo. 236 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOROTHY CARTER Jan’s Flying Start 
Jan Flies Down Under 
First two of a new series by the author of the phenomenally 
popular ‘‘ Wren Helen” stories. Janice Burton is as fresh, gay, 
and entirely natural as her predecessor. These stories tell of 
her adventures when she realises her dearest ambition and opens 
a flying school. Cr. 8vo. 196 pp. Each 6s. net. 
W. E. JOHNS W orrals Down Under 
The famous airwoman heroine and her friend Frecks get in- 
volved in hair-raising adventures in Australia. 
Cr. 8vo. 216 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
PHYLLIS MATTHEWMAN The Intrusion of Nicola 


A new “ Daneswood ”’ school story. Cr. 8vo. 240 pp. 6s. net. 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FROM METHUEN , S LIST 


By ENID BLYTON 


THIRD YEAR AT MALORY TOWERS 
Illustrated 5s. net 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HIDDEN HOUSE 
Illustrated 5s. net 


By LAURENT DE BRUNHOFF 


BABAR AND THAT RASCAL ARTHUR 
Illustrated in colour by the author 12s. 6d. net 














By MOYRA CHARLTON 
PENDELLION 
Illustrated by Lionel Edwards 8s. 6d. net 


By PATRICIA DONAHUE 


WHISKERY JINKS AND THE DONKEY CART 
Illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe 7s. 6d. net 


By ARNRID JOHNSTON 
ANIMALS WE USE 
Illustrated in colour by the author 10s. 6d. net 


By JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE 


THE IRRESPONSIBLE GOAT 
Illustrated by the author 8s. 6d. net 





By COMMANDER GEOFFREY LOWIS 


RUTHLESS ROGER’S SCHOOL FOR PIRATES 
Illustrated by Tonicus 8s. 6d. net 








By E. W. Betenson 
SANCTUARY WOOD 
Illustrated by Norman Meredith. 7s. 6d. net 





36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 























Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


A complete edition of these ever popular tales, magnifi- 
cently produced. With 212 illustrations in colour and 
black and white by Joseph Scharl. This Year’s ideal 
Xmas gift. ~ 30s. net. 


British Birds in their Haunts 


C. A. JOHNS, edited by W. B. ALEXANDER 


A new edition, the 25th, of this classic work, it has been 
completely revised by W. B. Alexander, late: Director of 
the Edward Gray Institute of Field Ornithology in the 
University of Oxford. Illustrated with 64 coloured plates 
(251 figures) by William Foster, and 5 black and white 
plates (18 figures) by Roland Green. 16s. net. 


Micky 


| AUBREY DE SELINCOURT 





“ Aubrey de Selincourt records the further adventures of 
the four entertaining young people about whom he has | 
written in many earlier books. This time the children set 
off in their half deck sailing boat to explore the unknown 
waters of the White Whale Lake.” 

Times Educational Supplement. 
Illustrated by Guy de Selincourt. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bunkle & Belinda 


M. PARDOE 


Bunkle is one of the most popular features of the Child- | 
ren’s Hour. ‘ Four Plus Bunkle’ and ‘ Bunkle Began It’ | 
were top scorers for Request Week in the North Region 
and one of the chosen seven programmes in other regions, | 
while ‘ Bunkle Butts In’ was top score in all regions. | 
Here is another series of adventures of this deservedly | 
popular character. Illustrated by Julie Neild. 7s. 6d. net. | 





ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
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Sea Change 
RICHARD ARMSTRONG 


Illustrated by M. LESZCZYNSKI 
A novel for boys on life in the mer- 
cantile marine, by the author of 
Sabotage at the Forge, etc., based on 
first-hand experience. Ts. 6d. net 


The Mad O’Haras 
PATRICIA LYNCH 


Illustrated by ELIZABETH RIVERS 
In this long and absorbing tale Miss 
Lynch writes less of fantasy—her familiar 
grey donkey and the leprechauns—than 
of everyday happenings in a wild Irish 
‘castle’ near the sea. 8s. 6d. net 


The Backwood Book 
CLAIRE OLDHAM 


A ‘real-life’ picture-story for young 
children. Illustrated in colour by 
the author, well known for her wood 
engravings. 7s. 6d. net 


Shortly 
DENT’S CHILDREN’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


This series of well-tried favourites, 
long out of print, is now to be re-issued 
in a new edition. New titles will 
be added to the original eighteen. 


Each volume 7s. 6d. net 
The first two volumes are both new: 


Treasure Island 
R. L. STEVENSON 


Ten illustrations in colour, 5 in half- 
tone, and 31 line drawings, by 
S. VAN ABBE, R.B.A. 


Little Women 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


Eight illustrations in colour, and 
7 drawings in half-tone, by 
S. VAN ABBE, R.B.A. 








MAMA DENT 





FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE RING OF FORTUNE 





8s. Gd. Iiustrated by Philip Hepworth 


M. PRIESTLEY 


ULA AND THE SPRIGGANS 


10s. 6d. Iiustrated by Scott S 


ENDLESS AND CO 


8s. 6d. Illustrated by A. E. Ke 


FORTUNE LANE 
7s. 6d. 


SAM PIG IN TROUBLE 


7s. 6d. Illustrated by A. E. Kennedy 


THE STOLEN JEWELS 
8s. 6d. Illustrated by Richard 


hepherd 


A. F. C. HILLSTEAD 


nnedy ANTONIA RIDGE 
GUNBY HADATH 
ALISON UTTLEY 


VIRGINIA PYE 


Kennedy 
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will We unquestionably carry one of the largest stocks 
in the British book trade, and by largest we mean 
not only quantity but also selection. 

new: 

This is well-known to a wide circle of customers 
in all parts of the kingdom who regularly select from 
our stockrooms. 

half- — ' 

If you are requiring supplies why not pay us a 
visit of inspection? We are confident you will be 
pleased. 

and JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 

CORPORATION STREET - PRESTON 

5 | ees BASIL 







A new book by Geoffrey Trease 


SILVER GUARD 


EY A historical novel by “one of th: leading writers of serious adventure 
stories”. Geoffrey Trease’s subject this time is the Civil War, and the 
story is full of battles, intrigues, spying and excitement. 


“AD La. Cr. 8vo Illustrated 6s. net 
GE, SON OF THE LAND 
Ivy Bolton 
TH The Peasants’ Revolt, and the capture of London (including the 


’ 


Tower) by Wat Tyler, is one of the high spots of most history books. 

Ivy Bolton has made it the background of a fine historical novel, full of 

EY excitement. 
La. Cr. 8vo Illustrated 6s. net 


xe | fae BLACKWELL 








SONGS ON THE WIND 
by Eileen Soper 


Here is the birthday and Christmas 
gift book par excellence. Eileen 
Soper, whose work is so widely 
loved by children, has written 
and illustrated this collection of 
enchanting verses. 

Cr. 4to 7/6 net 


MUSEUM PRESS LTD 








REPRINTS NOW ON SALE 





CONAN DOYLE’S The Sign of Four. 
A Sherlock Holmes Classic. 6s. net. 


MALCOLM SAVILLE’S The Riddle of the. Painted 
Box. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


MALCOLM SAVILLE’S Trouble at Townsend. 
6s. net. 
McGREGOR MORRIS’ Topper. 
Iilustrated by Lionel Edwards. 7s. 6d. net. 


FELIX SALTEN’S Bambi’s Children. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Royle Publications Ltd., 4 Ludgate Sq., E.C.4 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





Now ready 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
AND OTHER TALES 


10/6 net 
A companion volume to The Sleeping 
Beauty and other Tales, containing the 
classic stories of Beauty and the Beast, 
Hop o’ my Thumb and The Brave 
Little Tailor. These stories are re- 
freshingly retold by Roger Lancelyn 
Green and illustrated by Rene Cloke 
with 9 colour plates and a large num- 
ber of fine pencil drawings. 
Crown 4to, 96 pages, full cloth, 
coloured jacket. 


Now ready 


GINGER & SNOUT 3/- net 
A charming story for young children 
concerning a little girl and her friends, 
Snout the pig and Peet the canary. 
This story, simply and attractively 
told, and: charmingly illustrated with 
It full-page Plates in colour, should 
have wide appeal. 

Size 5} X 4k in., 36 pages, quarter- 
hound,.board. covers, coloured jacket. 





__ 16 NEW STREET -__-___ LEICESTER __- 





Now ready 
JAMES, THE RED ENGINE 
4/- net 
The long-awaited companion to The 
Three Railway Engines and Thomas, 
the Tank Engine. The Rev. W. Awdry 
tells four more stories about those en- 
gines which have now become so uni- 
versally popular. Produced in the same 
style as the two other books with 64 
pages, including 30 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour. 
Size 44 X 5h in., full cloth, coloured 
jacket. 


Ready at the end of November 


BIRDS OF THE RIVER 

3/6 net 
Number 5 in that popular “‘Truth in a 
Tale” series. A delightful, illustrated 
book by the same author as Birds in 
our Garden, Mary Kerr. Illustrated 
with 10 plates in full colour and black- 
and-white drawings. 
Size 54 X 4& in., full cloth, 64 pages, 
coloured jacket. 


__ENGLAND __ 
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Children’s Books of Distinction 


A,B,C and All That 


Gladys M. Rees: A simple first lesson 
book, with new rhyming alphabet, 80 


nursery r 
coin, and 


—. number, time, measure, 
rs 


t prayers. Illus. in colour. 


3-7 years. - 6/- 


Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu: 
Adogstory ofa little red dachs- 
hund. By the author of Scampy. 
Illus. in colour. 5-8 years. 7/6 


The Mighty Hunter 
Berta & Elmer Hader: How 
a little Red Indian Boy learnt 
a lesson. By the authors of 
The Christ Child, etc. Illus. in 
colour. 6-9 years. 5/- 


Five Golden Wrens 
Hugh Troy: An amusing 


modern fairy tale ofa King with 
a radio crown. Illus. in black 
and white. 6-9 years. 3/6 


Birthdays for 
Robin 


Helen Sewell : Robin wanted 
a dog, but he had to wait 
a long time for it. Illus. in 
colour. 3-5 years. 


ROBERT HALE 
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Illustration by M. Leszezynski from Sea Change (Dent) 
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‘Sandford and Merton’ 
By A. CLYNE 


T is just two hundred years since the birth of 

Thomas Day, celebrated in his time and after- 

wards as the author of Sandford and Merton, 

for long a favourite book for children, popular 

with and highly praised by parents and teachers. 
It is seldom mentioned nowadays except in derision of 
former fashions in juvenile fiction, with prigs for 
heroes and parade of moral maxims. Burnand of 
Punch composed an elaborate parody considered in his 
day very comical. 





It'may be doubted whether many of those who sneer 
have ever read the book. It is often alluded to as.a 
stock example of goody-goody namby-pamby tales for 
children, replete with prosy moralizing. It is nothing 
of the kind. Inspired by absurd 18th century theories 
derived from Rousseau, provoking smiles by its naive 
platitudes, lending itself to burlesque, it is certainly 
not namby-pamby nor a dull effort to inculcate con- 
ventional morality. 


A modern child would enjoy its string of anecdotes. 
licking the jam off the indigestible didactic pills as 
children instinctively do in their reading, yet imbibing 
something from its exalted principles and moral 
earnestness. For older readers it retains some interest 
as a by-product of Rousseau-ism, as the influence of 
this permeated European thought in the later part of 
the 18th century. Appearing in three volumes between 
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1783 and 1789, it was soon translated into Rousseau’s 


own language and acclaimed with eulogies across the 
Channel. 


Thomas Day was an egregious example of the ardert 
reformer, as devoid of humour as of worldly wisdom, 
the inveterate theorizer whose schemes, framed with 
the noblest intentions, gang aft a-gley. After leaving 
Oxford he spent some summers in France, where he 
enthusiastically absorbed the new philosophy of edv- 
cation, uncritically adopting all Rousseau’s notions cf 
‘the noble savage,’ attributing most human ills to the 
artificial arrangements of society, and credulous of the 
inevitable triumph of innate reason and sensibility if 
allowed freedom to exert their sway over conduct. 


Inheriting a fortune, Day attempted to apply these 
principles in selecting and training a wife who should 
embody his ideals in simplicity of dress, diet, and 


demeanour, combined with a taste for literature and 
science, together with Spartan endurance and Roman 
intrepidity, inoculated with all the virtues of the great 
women of history. There is no space here to relate his 
astonishing experiments and ludicrous disappointments 
with foundlings he adopted, rural maidens, sophisti- 
cated young ladies, and the woman he eventually 
decided came not too far short for him to espouse. 


Accounts of the philosopher’s endeavours to discover 
and educate a pattern helpmate are very diverting, 
but the works on moral and social reform he produced 
with such earnestness, into which we have dipped, are 
very tedious. Among his pedestrian verse was one 
poem well-known in its day, The Dying Negro, 
described as sounding the keynote of the anti-slavery 
movement. In the end he killed himself by his in- 
corrigible zeal for putting his queer notions into 
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practice, insisting upon applying to a recalcitrant foal 
he had bred a cherished theory of the innate docility 
and amiable amenability of animals, refusing to em- 
ploy a professional horse-breaker. The creature threw 
him and kicked him on the head—another instance of 
a Deautiful hypothesis slain by stubborn brute fact. 


Day’s aim in The History of Sandford and Merton 
was to reform the reformer, so to speak, and reconcile 
the ‘naturalism’ of Rousseau with traditional ethics. 
In a succession of episodes Master Tommy Merton, 
the disagreeable spoiled only child of a gentleman of 
fortune, is contrasted with virtuous Harry Sandford, 
ofispring of a plain honest farmer, and the conscien- 
tious tutor, the Rev. Mr. Barlow, is always prompt and 
precise in drawing the moral. 


Mr. Barlow is indefatigable in inculcating princi- 
ples of universal benevolence, elevated sentiment, 
industry, hardihood, and candour, in accordance with 
the doctrine that men may be converted into paragons 
of virtue by sagacious instruction and properly directed 
appeals to reason and humanity. Through the perusal 
of Sandford and Merton generations of young readers 
were more or less imbued with Rousseau-ism adjusted 
to orthodox moral standards. 


It is just the absence of humour which makes the 
book amusing. It seems almost incredible that a long 
and varied story with such a theme could have been 
written without—I will not say, a jest—but without 
the faintest flicker of a smile at some trivial touch or 
whimsical turn. Day was obviously perfectly uncon- 
scious of anything ridiculous in the episodes he naively 
relates and the unremitting efforts of worthy Mr. Bar- 
low to impress their lessons upon his charges. Some 
of the tutor’s sententious remarks are gems in the high- 
falutin’ vein. 
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Prodigies of instruction are recorded. When Harry 
taught Tom to read, “the lessons proceeded so well 
that Tommy, who learned the whole alphabet at the 
very first lesson, at the end of two months was able to 
read aloud to Mr. Barlow ‘ The History of the Two 
Dogs,’ which shows how vain it is to expect courage 
in those who lead a life of indolence and repose, and 
that constant exercise and proper discipline are fre- 
quently able to change contemptible characters into 
good ones.” 


During a mere few weeks “ Mr. Barlow’s young 
pupils” were taught “many interesting and useful 
facts about natural history, the study of the stars, and 
drawn on to an acquaintance with the compass, the 
telescope, the magic lantern, the magnet, and the 
wonders of arithmetic, while stories of foreign lands 
were interspersed with others illustrating the habits of 
society.” 


Mr. Barlow found the moral improvement of 
Master Tommy rather more difficult, owing to the in- 
dulgence and flattery of his elders and the influence of 
“smart young gentlemen ” of his own social class with 
whom he associated. However, persevering applica- 
tion of philosophical principles eventually triumphed, 
and the idle, vain, querulous, sickly sprig of gentility 
was transformed into an industrious, modest, intelli- 
gent, hardy, and kind-hearted youngster, having 
“learned to consider all men as his brethren, not for- 
getting the poor negro, and that it is much better to be 
useful than rich or fine.” 
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Jo Meets Miss Anna Sewell 
By MARGARET J. BAKER 


O was grown-up, with a nephew of her own 

when she looked along her bookshelf for her 

copy of Black Beauty to lend to the little boy 

before he took his first riding lesson. But the 

tattered volume over which she had shed so 
many tears had finally been thrown away for salvage. 
She remembered its yellowed pages splashed with the 
easily shed tears of a ten year old so that the book had. 
looked as if it had been left out in the rain. Black 
Beauty’s adventures had seemed so real and his mis- 
fortunes just as painful as if they had happened to a 
pony of her own. When Jo found a second-hand copy 
she paused before giving it to her nephew wondering 
if it was right to give a child cause for any needless 
sorrow. The misfortunes of animals were more real 
to a child than the misfortunes of humans because 
they were nearer to his comprehension. She remem- 
bered her own sorrows over Tarka the Otter, The 
Story of A Red Deer, and a poem they had done at 
school beginning—‘I heard a rabbit in a snare...’ 
But it will make him love horses, she thought, and she 
realized that almost everything she knew about horses 
had been learnt from that one book. Without Black 
Beauty their case would have gone unspoken. Writers 
were the only mouthpiece through which animals 
could plead their cause. Anna Sewell had identified 
herself so closely with the animals she had loved, that 
it was difficult to realize she was telling the story and 
not Black Beauty himself, standing quietly in his 
stable with its happenings reflected in the darkness of 
his eyes. 
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“Anna Sewell,” said her mother, “ wasn’t she a 
cripple? I never remember that she wrote anything 
else. ‘There might be something about her in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. They’ve got a 
copy in the library.” 


‘Anna Sewell 1820-1878.’ Jo read that afternoon. 
‘Author daughter of Mary Sewell, the writer of 
poems inculcating moral virtues. Published Black 
Beauty 1877.’ And then in small type it gave a 
reference—The Life and Letters of Mrs. Sewell by 
Mrs. Bayly, publisher James Nisbet & Co 1888. 


“No. I’m afraid we haven’t a copy,” said the 
Librarian when she enquired. “TI should go to The 
British Museum. You might try half a dozen refer- 
ence libraries without finding it. Of course we could 
send to the National Central Library but that would 
take much longer.” 


“She probably wasn’t so very interesting,” Jo 
thought as she travelled by bus to the Museum the 
next day. She pictured a rather stuffy Victorian 
drawing-room with a pale young woman lying writing 
on a sofa. , “ All the same it would be interesting 
to read in thé Museum if only they would give 
permission.” 


It was quite easy when she came to do it. She 
just walked in past the spiked iron railings and asked 
for the Director’s Office. He was guarded behind 
several commissionaires and pairs of swing doors set in 
the long, stone corridors, but in the end she stood in 
his office explaining her purpose. 


“ Anna Sewell,” he said, “ yes, I think we can give 
you a ticket for that. Would two days be enough? 
Just sign the book. In the ordinary way you would 
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write in with a recommendation but if you’re in a 
hurry we can manage it.” 


He handed Jo a slip of paper and she went back 
along the corridors holding it firmly in her hand. She 
showed it to the commissionaire at the door of the 
Reading Room and stepped inside. 


The library was a large circular building with 
domed roof. Reading-desks radiated from the 
Superintendent’s desk, round which was grouped the 
catalogue. Jo put her note-book on an empty desk, 
noted the number, and went to search for her book. 
At first she was bewildered by the size of the general 
catalogue, arranged in so many volumes. She walked 
round the circular book cases in which it was con- 
tained until she felt almost dizzy. At last she came 
to the volumes marked S and pulled out one with 
SEW printed on the cover. 


She turned the heavy pages until she came to Anna 
Sewell’s name. Edition after edition of Black Beauty 
was recorded and at the very end, catalogued under 
Bayly, was the book she wanted. Jo wrote the name 
aiid number on a ticket with her signature and the 
number of her desk, and-handed it in. Afterwards 
she went back to her desk and sat waiting for the 
book to arrive. 


It was quiet in the library, the only sound was of 
pages being turned. They are unlocking a million 
doors, Jo thought. Each opened book shone its own 
ray of light into the darkness. The library was a 
circle into which writers were drawn, as though into 
a pool, sunlit and shady where fishes swam, the green 


glass of the windows like water washing above their 
blunted heads. 
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‘“ Here we are, sorry to be so long,” said the atten- 
dant and he handed Jo a dark green volume. 

So she met Anna Sewell, seeing her as the world 
would have seen her, in the company of her mother 
and a little overshadowed by the older woman’s per- 
sonality. Mrs. Mary Sewell at the age of eighty-two 
was writing a long letter describing her life for her 
grandchildren. Reading her memoir Jo could sec 
the past as the old lady saw it in sunlit flashes, loving 
to linger over the memory of her own and her 
children’s childhood. 

Mrs. Sewell’s writing was as fresh and direct as her 
daughter’s opening chapter of Black Beauty. She 
was born of Quaker parents, one of four children, 
living on a farm six miles from Norwich. It was at 
the time of the threatened French invasion and one 
of her earliest memories was of being set to sew a flag 
of scarlet bunting which her father could hoist on the 
church tower if Bonaparte should land. For a long 
time all their possessions, and even her doll’s house, 
were packed ready to be carried on the farm carts to 
a place of safety farther inland. She remembered 
everything about her childhood : the night when her 
father paced the room because Nelson had been killed, 
her grandfather in his beaver hat, brown knee 
breeches, and silver buckled shoes, the dreadful debt 
she and her sister incurred at a Norwich toy shop 
when buying some small lead plates for their doll’s 
house—a. debt of one penny which hung round their 
necks like a millstone. She remembered the great 
harvest meals when the coppers were full of dumplings 
and the boilers full of beef. The farmhands were 
called home with a horn or the meal was taken to the 
fields in a lumbering cart filled with harvest cakes, 
meat puddings, and kegs and stone bottles of home 
brewed beer. 
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Even as a child Anna’s mother was anxious to help 
anyone less fortunate than herself. ‘There was a poor 
boy of twelve who was once given work by their father 
digging in the orghard. Mary and her sister wanted 
to give him part of their pocket money without 
hurting his feelings. At last they found’ a solution. 
Standing beside him they let’ their pennies fall into 
the hole he was digging. When he bent to pick them 
up and return the coins they refused them saying— 
“Oh no, it is of no consequence.” Then they ran, 
blushing under the blossoming trees, leaving the boy 
staring at the coins in his hand. 


Each of the children owned a special Merino 
sheep, the value of whose fleece she was given when 
the sheep was shorn. Once Mary saved the life of 
a lamb brought half dead with cold into the farm 
kitchen. 


“Here Mary,” her father said, “if thee can make 
this lamb live, thee shall have it for thy own.” Mary 
sat by the fire with it lying on flannel on her lap and 
fed it from her finger with warm milk. The lamb 
lived and it was as wonderful as their neighbour, Mr. 
Harsant’s barrel-organ or his musical snuff-box 


When Mary was twelve her father decided to scll 
his farm and to go into partnership with a ship owner 
at Yarmouth. There the children grew up. Mary 
was sent as a Parlour Boarder to school at Tottenham 
and returned an educated young lady with a piece of 
embroidery done in wool and a love for poetry by 
Byron and Scott, whose verses she recited to herself 
during the long Quaker Meetings. It was at Yar- 
mouth that she met Isaac Sewell, the son of a local 
grocer and a leading friend in the Meeting. He 
first proposed to her when she was seventeen, but she 
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did not marry him until she was twenty-two and had 
been earning her living as a governess in a girls’ school 
for several years. Her father’s business had failed 
and he was farming again at Buxton. 


The young couple's first house was at Yarmouth 
‘in the church trees, close to the large church.’ There 
on the 30th March, 1820 Anna Sewell was born. Only 
a few days after her birth her father learnt that he 
would have to find other work The business he shared 
with his brother would not support two families and 
it was decided that he and his wife should start a small 
grocery shop of their own in London. 


The shop was in Bishopsgate Street opposite a 
public house and a hackney cab rank. It was a tall 
house, with only one room,on each floor and an 
underground kitchen. Mrs. Sewell wrote of her life 
there many years later : 

‘I loathed and hated the place, and I was nearly a stranger 
in it. I thought it would be impossible for me to bring up 
my little girl among black houses and dirty streets, with never 
a flower for her little hand to gather, nor a bird’s song for- 
her to hear. I used to sit and look over the roofs of the 
opposite houses at the floating clouds and bits of blue sky, and 
cry like a child.’ 

The shop was a failure and in a second enterprise, 
about the time of Anna’s brother, Phillip’s birth, Mr. 
Sewell lost all his capital. All their furniture was 
sold and even the tea urn which her mother had given 
Mary as a wedding present. Mrs. Sewell was ordered 
bv her doctor to leave London and with her children 
was installed in a small house in Park Road, Dalston. 
There she lived for the next ten years, alone with 
the children for much of the time because her 
husband was travelling for a firm of Nottingham lace 
manufacturers. 
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nad The small family was very happv and the two 
ool children active, curious, and very intelligent. Anna 
le loved to draw and both were interested in natural 

history. Their father brought them home sea shells 
and they visited the British Museum to find out their 
a proper names. They met Gerard Edward Smith, the 
ott Botanist, once at Folkestone and became even more 
< interested in flowers. Their mother said : ‘ It would 
tae: be almost ridiculous to mention the number of Sciences 
co into which they took the first steps...Entomology was 


delightful to us all, but we never compassed death to 
make a collection ; we made one trial—that was 
suficient. I have always been glad we gave it up.’ 
ea Sometimes Mrs. Sewell painted moths and butterflies 
tall kept under a glass for a short time and they made 
an chemical experiments. 
life Jo shifted in her chair, the two children living so 
long ago were vivid in their mother’s account; Anna, 
anger who was apt to idle over her work, to tell tales about 
iz up her brother and though truthful and helpful was not 
never tidy; and Phillip, who could neither sit nor stand still, 
‘ al would take no pains to speak distinctly, and had an 
) the e q 3 
Boal awkward habit of repeating what other people said, 
but who was altogether a nice little boy. The date 
was only about 1829 but-their upbringing was filled 
with freedom and happiness. The only punishment 
they knew was to have a kiss withheld, and this their 
mother thought was too severe. She wrote her first 
book about this time, Walks with Mama, selling it for 
three pounds in order to buy the children lesson books. 
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ston. Phillip and Anna, who would never kill butterflies, 

with also had a passionate dislike for all manner of cruelty 
her to animals, and especially for men who shot birds for 


lace amusement. These sportsmen they called ‘ Boobies.’ 
Once a blackbird was shot, falling into their own 
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garden and a man came to the door asking if he might 
fetch it. 

“No,” said Anna glaring at him, “ thee cruel man, 
thee shan’t have it at all.” 

And there was the episode at the potato famine in 
Ireland which was characteristic of them all. Their 
mother had saved up just enough money to take them 
to the seaside and as it was all she had to spare, she 
reluctantly suggested that perhaps it should be used 
instead to provide food for the starving people. The 
children at once said that it must be sent. ‘Their 
mother told them to think about it all day and then if 
thev were still sure she would send it off. At night 
the children were as determined as ever and with a 
heavy heart Mrs. Sewell sent the money. Phillip was 
seven and Anna nine. The story ended happily 
because without knowing of the children’s generosit\ 
her brother-in-law offered to send them all to the sea 
at his own expense. 


Mrs. Sewell, like so many other young Quakers at 
that time, was never tired of fighting the social evils 
she saw around her. She visited prisons, worked for 
the Anti Slavery Association, and collected ten pounds 
to buy one of the new brooms with which the chimneys 
of Dalston could be swept and at least one chimney 
sweep’s boy freed from the dreadful task. She was 
an almost timid woman with very little money but it 
seemed as if all the world was her concern and care. 
Jo thought of her and all the other women like her 
struggling to produce reforms in prisons, workhouses, 
slum property, and factories. And in the midst of it 
all she did everything with her children, playing hide- 
and-seek with them in the dark so that they should 
never be afraid, and teaching them to handle all kinds 
of insects without fear. They had a large uncarpeted 
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room to play in where they could make as much mess 
as they liked, and on every possible occasion they es- 
caped to the country. “ Instead of buying feathers for 
the children’s hats,” she later advised parents, “ take 
railway tickets to the nearest country station,” and Jo 
could imagine the three of them often setting out. 


Each year the children visited their grand-parents 
on the farm at Buxton learning there to swim and ride, 
and every Christmas a hamper arrived from the farm 
filled with ducks, sausages, mince-pies, fruit, and nuts. 


Always they longed to have a farm of their own 
and one day they knew their hopes had come true. 
Mr. Sewell, who had been searching for a larger house 
for some time, came home to say that he had dis- 
covered a disused coach-house and stable which could 
be converted into a roomy cottage. It was at Stoke 
Newington and part of a gentleman’s estate. ‘There 
were four acres of meadowland, a kitchen garden, and 
several outhouses. Jo read carefully her description 
of the empty coach-house which was to become 
Palatine Cottage. It seemed so appropriate a home 
for the author of Black Beauty. Mrs. Sewell’s account 
was sharply coloured as if she still saw their early 
home bathed in sunlight: 


‘I shall never forget the morning when your grandfather 
first took us to see it. The traces were there of what had been 
beautiful when cared for ; it was now quite ruinous. A broad 
straight piece of water, in which goldfish were swimming, 
divided the garden from the meadow ; the old damask rose 
was growing wild ; there was a fine acacia and tulip tree, 
besides walnut, apple, pear, and plum trees. I and the children 
were beside ourselves with delight.’ 


Jo read on, smiling at the episode of the cows and 
the Quaker customers who unaccountably never paid 
their weekly milk bills. At last Mrs. Sewell ventured 
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to ask one customer if she had paid her bill and dis- 
covered that the milkwoman set to collect the money 
had been keeping it for herself. Lodgers were tried 
but these proved ‘neither pleasant nor profitable.’ 


And then across the sunlit garden fell a shadow. 
Running home from school very fast because it was 
raining and she had no umbrella, Anna slipped on the 
steep carriage drive and fell spraining her ankle. The 
sprain was treated wrongly and it never properly 
healed. For the rest of her life Anna could only walk 
with difficulty and was always partially crippled. 


Mrs. Sewell’s memoir was nearly ended. After her 
daughter’s accident it became more and more difficult 
for the small family to make ends meet, and at last it 
was decided to let their house. They moved to 
Shacklewell for a year, and then in 1836 to Brighton, 
where Mr. Sewell had been offered the management 
of ‘The London and County Joint Stock Bank. 


‘The time was getting near for going to Brighton,’ 
Mrs. Sewell wrote. ‘The winter of...was extremely 
cold,’ but with that unfinished sentence her letter was 
ended. 

Jo laid down the book and closed the cover. She 
would have to leave the rest of the story until the next 
day. She took the book to the counter and left it 
reserved in her name. 


The following day Jo came to the Museum early 
determined to finish the book. The story. no longer in 
Mrs. Sewell’s words, was more difficult to follow, as 
if the pleasant lines of a farm house had been hidden 
under a mass of ivy. 


The Sewells spent nearly ten years in Brighton. 
Anna was sixteen when they moved and she could still 
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walk fairly well. In spite of the liveliness of the 
growing town with its lectures, debates, and fine 
preachers, Mrs. Sewell missed the country. Before 
breakfast she would often walk along the old chain 
pier. Jo reading her description of the scene felt the 
cold salt air blowing on her face. 

‘The wind was wild and cold, the sky a leaden grey, and 
the sea rolled its heavy, discoloured waves with an angry growl 
upon the shore ; the jarring creek of the chains beneath the 
pier, and the cold dash of waves round the buttresses, were all 
in harmony with each other, and in harmony with my oppressed 
spirit. 

Watching a flock of wild duck fighting their way 
out to sea against the wind, it was of Anna she must 
have thought, always struggling with lion hearted 
courage for strength to walk and run across the fields. 


In 1845 they moved to Lancing and Anna drove her 
father to the station at Shoreham each day in a pony 
chaise. Four years later her brother was married and 
they moved again to Haywards Heath. When her 
father finally retired from the bank they took a house 
at Grayling Wells near Chichester. Anna was sent to 
Germany for a cure which lasted nearly a year and it 
was then during her absence that Mrs. Sewell -began 
to write. She was sixty years old. She wrote simple 
ballads for working people whose needs she knew so 
well. 


When Anna came home they read through what had 
been written and Anna suggested improvements. But 
it was at Blue Lodge Wick, near Bath, where they 
moved soon after Anna’s return, that most of her work 
was done. Here in a small house set on the top of a 
hill and some way from the village the ballads were 
finished to meet with a tremendous success. She wrote 
Homely Ballads, Mother’s Last Words, Our Father's 
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Care, and The Children of Summerbrook, which al! 
sold to Sunday Schools and working-men’s clubs in 
tremendous numbers. Mother’s Last Words alone sold 
one million, eighty-eight thousand copies 





“| have a knack of a rough sort of rhyming that 
serves my purpose,” she once said. “I have nothing 
to be proud of ; it all came in answer to prayer. Yes, 
even the rhymes.” 


Jo hurried on, there was no time to read the verses 
Mrs. Sewell had written. She was thinking instead 
of Anna standing in the hall wrapped in a large 
mackintosh waiting to drive a guest of her mother’s 
to the station. ‘That guest had written a description 
of her driver: 


‘ Anna seemed simply to hold the reins in her hand, trusting 
to her voice to give all the needed directions to her horse. She 
evidently believed in a horse having a moral nature, if we may 
judge by her mode of remonstrance. ‘‘ Now thee shouldn't 
walk up this hill—don’t thee see how it rains? Now thee 
must go a little faster—thee would be sorry for us to be late 
at the station.” ’ 


Anna drove everywhere scorning wet weather and 
storms. She and her mother took the lonely parish 
under their wings, opening a lending library, and or- 
ganizing a Working Men’s Club, where Anna taught 
three times a week. There they would dissect 
bullock’s or sheep’s eye brought from the butcher and 
do many simple experiments. When they left in 186+ 
one of the villagers wrote a letter of thanks : 


‘I am not well the cold winds upset me, and my wife ha 
the Rhumatics...I pray on and Fight on Determined by the 
help of God to get safely landed in the Better World... Please 
to pardon my faults. We send our united love to you dear 
Lady, and Mr. Sewell, and dear Miss Sewell.’ 
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They moved to a house near Bath for a while and 
then settled at Old Catton on the road between 
Norwich and Bath. Anna Sewell was about fifty, a 
woman with a wide brow and kindly mouth. Not 
beautiful, Jo thought, but gentle and ordinary, very 
like any of her own great aunts whose portraits were 
in the family album. Slowly she was growing more 
crippled so that she could only stand unassisted for a 
few seconds. At last Jo turning the pages quickly 
came to what she wanted to know. It was written in 
a rough journal kept by Anna Sewell : 


‘November 6th, 1871. I am writing the life of a horse, 
and getting dolls and boxes ready for Christmas.’ 
In December five years later was another entry : 


‘] am getting on with my little book, Black Beauty. 
And in 1877 : ‘My first proofs of Black Beauty are 
come—very nice type.’ 

The idea for the book had come long before when 
she was driving her mother’s guest to the station. 
They had been discussing an essay on animals written 
by Horace Bushnell in which he pleaded for the kind 
treatment of animals, so that, although the servants of 
man, their lives would be supremely happy. His 
words helped her to feel it was ‘ worth a great effort 
to try, at least, to bring the thoughts of men more in 
harmony with the purposes of God on this subject.’ 


Writing her book was a great effort but it kept her 
alive long after the doctors had expected her to die. 
She lay sometimes during those years too weak to read 
or write but always with the story of Black Beauty’s 
adventures pictured in her head. Somehow it was 
kept complete, her mother taking down the end of a 
chapter in her own firm hand when her daughter 
could no longer hold her pencil. 
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“I have for six years,” she wrote, “ been confined to the 
house and to my sofa, and have from time to time, as I was 
able, been writing what I think will turn out a little book, 
its special aim being to induce kindness, sympathy, and an 
understanding treatment of horses. In thinking of Cab horses, 
I have been led to think of Cab men, and I am anxious, if | 
can to present their true condition, and their great difficulties 
in a correct and telling manner. “Some weeks ago I had a con- 
versation at my open window with an intelligent Cab man 
who was waiting at our door, which has deeply impressed me.” 


Directly the book appeared in 1877 it was a great 
public success, but what must have pleased her more 
were the letters from her own relations and friends 
filled with praise and kindly surprise that she should 
have written such a book. 


‘It is so good ; and forgive me, so unladylike...’ 
wrote a cousin. ‘Where you have obtained your 
stablemindedness [I can’t imagine, but that you full) 
understand your business is a fact...Are you sure vou 
never stood on the steps of an omnibus to collect 
passengers and watch the traffic?” 


‘You will be shocked to hear,’ wrote another, ‘ that 
a work intended to benefit mankind has been the cause 
of my neglecting all my duties—I could not leave 
‘Black Beauty’ till I left him safe in Joe’s care. One 
would think you had been a horse- dealer, or a groom, 
or a jockey all your life.’ 


‘It is written by a veterinary surgeon,’ declared Mr. 
Flower, a well known authority on horses, ‘by : 
coachman, by a groom ; there is not a mistake in the 
whole of it ; not one thing I wish altered. How could 
a lady know so much about horses?’ 


Anna Sewell died the following spring. “ It is all 
quite, quite true,” she said a second before the end ; 
“T am quite ready.” And then she was at peace. 
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As the hearse drew up at the door her mother saw 
that the horses wore bearing reins and she ordered 
them to be taken off. The horses tossing their heads 
free in the spring sunshine was all the reward Anna 
would have asked. The welfare of horses had become 
a part of her life and she had given all her strength 
to plead for their happiness. : 


‘I was very much troubled, and I put my nose up to hers, 
but I could say nothing to comfort her...’ 


Jo remembered Black Beauty’s silent sympathy with 
Ginger’s misfortunes, and as she closed the book she 
knew that the elderly spinster who. had written those 
words had understood and loved horses as completely 
as it is possible for a human being to do. 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp. Illus. by 


John Harwood. 48 PP. 83 ex? Boards. 
Penguin : , 


Paul, the Hero of the Fire. Written and illus- 


The 


Th e 


trated by Edward Ardizzone. 40 pp. 
% x 7. Boards. Penguin . 3/6 


Flying Postman. Written and illustrated 
by V.H. Drummond. 48 PP. eee 
Boards. Penguin . 3/6 


Ugly Duckling. Illus. by Will Nickless. 
46 pp. 823 x 7. Boards. Penguin . a 


These four titles are the first of the Porpoise Books, « 
series which promises to be important. All the first four titles 
are in every way commendable ; paper, printing and above 
all illustration, the only drawback from the librarian’s point of 
view being that they are bound in paper boards. The age 
appeal is from 6 to 8 or 9. Without exception the illustrations 
are excellent, being typical of the work of the respective artists. 

We congratulate the publishers on this venture which de- 
serves unstinted support from all children’s librarians, but may 


we suggest that for future titles some copies be bound in cloth? 
H.J.B.W. 


BB’s Fairy Book : Meeting Hill. Illus. by D. J. 
Watkins-Pitchford. 141 pp. 10 73. 
Hollis & Carter ; . 15/- 


The first effect of this book is to take one back to those 
far-off days of Christmas books (published then in ordinary 
and de luxe editions) illustrated by such men as Rackham, 
Dulac, Pogany, and Goble. It is that sort of book and at 
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that sort of price. The coloured plates are of the same sort 
and even the black and white story headings are reminiscent. 
Let it be said at once that the coloured illustrations in Meeting 
Hill are most delightful, both in conception and colour. 

The famous stories selected by BB are well-chosen and 
from excellent translations and every one of them is a delight 
to re-read. ‘The connecting links, in which the two children, 
Peter and Johanna of The Little Grey Men meet the authors 
of the stories, are not so happily conceived and could have been 
omitted with advantage. They serve no useful purpose. On 
the whole this is a charming book intended as a Christmas gift, 
but rather less suitable for Public Library purposes. 

H. J. B. W. 


CLARKE, P. The Pekinese Princess. Illus. by 
Cecil Leslie. 143 pp. 8 x 53. Cape . 8/6 


In a far distant land, long, long ago, the Pekinese dogs 
lived in a kingdom of their own. But trouble came to their 
peaceful land and the Emperor’s lovely daughter was carried 
away by an enemy on the eve of her wedding. Amber Face, 
with a small band of brave warriors, set out in pursuit of his 
bride and after many adventures in the true fairy tale manner 
brought her safely home again. ‘Then the Lord of Heaven 
translated the whole kingdom to the top of a mountain in the 
middle of. the world. A few Pekes crept out and these are 
they who now live in the world, returning to their ancient 
kingdom only in happy dreams. ‘Thus their often sad expres- 
sions are due to their longings for their old beloved homes. 

This is a charming fantasy, delightfully told, with due 
regard to the natural characteristics of the animals who take 
part in it and following the recognised fairy tale tradition. 

E. R. W. 


Davis, N. Picken’s Great Adventure. Illus. 


by Winslade. 45 pp. 9% x 73. Cloth back. 
Oxford. . id on . <> 


Picken is a small native boy living in Gambia. His ad- 
ventures are such as would normally happen to such a boy— 
a youngster with considerable enterprise and self-reliance. The 
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illustrations, mainly in brown and black, are of considerable 
merit and likely to appeal strongly to younger readers since they 
lay emphasis on the central point in each drawing. 

H.J.B.W. 


DONAHUE, P. Whiskery Jinks and his Donkey 
Cart. Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 90 pp. 
74 x 5, boards. Methuen ' 


//6 


There is much to chuckle about in this story of a cat, a 
goat, a donkey, a monster turnip, and sundry other amusing 
things. Somewhat amateurish in its handling, the story sug- 
gests that more experience as a writer will produce some reall; 
good work from Miss Donahue. In the meantime children of 
from 7 to 10 years will enjoy this. Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s 
pictures add much to the attraction of the book. 

H.J.B.W. 


Foote, E. J. Pedro the Portuguese Cat. Illus. 
by J. Hinde. 56 pp. 8 * 6. Oxford . 6/- 


Pedro sailed with Vasco da Gama and being a black cat 
brought luck to the expedition. He met and conversed with 
many other animals and men and ‘saw lots of interesting things. 
A rather uninspired little story on which have been lavished 
soine attractive illustrations. 

H. J. B. W. 


GARNETT, E. Jn and Out and Roundabout. 
Illus. by the author. 240 pp. 8 x 54. Muller 8/6 


Eve Garnett has a rare combination of gifts, seeing as 
she does with the artist’s eye and writing with the pen of the 
born story-teller. Whatever the final verdict may be on the 
whole range of these stories, I am sure that no one who reads 
quietly the first one, introducing old Mr. Steggles, will doubt 
the quality of the writer. It begins, “Not far from the coast, 
where the land suddenly becomes bare and chalky and folds 
itself into lumps and hollows ; where the wind from the 
South-West often tastes salt, and the herring-gull on the roof- 
tops is no uncommon sight, stands the Little Town.” It has 
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Garrett, H. Jobie. Illus. by K. Gell. 88 pp. 
$< 6. Blackwell ; 


the intimacy, the richness of detail, the close association with 
reality which, to my mind, is the sign of a master and brings 
back memories of some of those richly promising scenes the 
Victorians were so good at. 


Old Steggles—and these stories are to be understood as 
coming from the notes and private records of things he ob- 
served in his lifetime—becomes at once a friend, a familiar, 
trusty friend. He was a quiet man, a lover of things out of 
doors, a watcher of birds—and of beasts and human beings too; 
a man children trusted, and of whom they knew a good deal 
more than their elders did. He lived in a curious six-sided 
house which in itself adds something almost of magic to the 
picture. Thus the scene is set and, for this reader at least, 
hope ran high, but Steggles died before the chapter ended, 
and I joined in with the village children, nodding mournfully 
to one another as they spread the news that he was gone. 

Stories follow—of a cat, a cow, a marrow and more be- 
sides—but to me these are not old Steggles’ stories. I do not 
recognise in them his imprint, his insight. They seem to me 
less human, less warmly true, lacking something that lay be- 
hind the magic of that quiet mind and watchful eye. I still 
want the stories he left behind him, and to hear them told 
with that assonance and intimacy Miss Garnett displayed in 
the opening chapter. 


“The Little Town exists,” says the author’s note, “ and 
may be identified.” As gay endpapers she has drawn a picture 
map of it, set among green hills with white roads and winding 
river ; with the farms and meadows mentioned in the stories 
marked in. Everyone will enjoy that map—and I shrewdly 
suspect that, if they give their minds to it, those who know 
The Family From One End Street will find they can also trace 
on it the scene of many of the Ruggles’s adventures. 

Eleanor Graham 


6/- 


Attractive in illustration and general appearance, this 
quietly moving story of a small boy on an American farm de- 
pends for its success on atmosphere rather than action. It is 
pleasant enough but conveys little knowledge of American farm 
life or of any differences that this may have from our own. It 
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has apparently been printed by offset from the American edition 
complete with such non-English words as ‘ dove’ and ‘ gotten,’ 
There can be no excuse for this in a book that is mainly letter- 
press. 

H.J.B.W. 


GRAMATKY, H. Loopy. Illus. by the author. 
54 pp. 10 x 7}. Dent . ; ; .- 6/- 


Readers of that delightfully humorous book Little 7 oot 
will welcome a companion to it. Little Toot was a tugboat. 
Loopy is a little aeroplane, one of “ the kind that flyers cheer- 
fully call a hedge-hopper.”” His job was to help to teach pilots 
how to fly and it wasn’t too pleasant a job. When a ‘show-off’ 
came to pilot him Loopy knew he was in for a bad time, but 
after the ‘show-off’ had bailed out in a storm Loopy did all 
the delightful things he had always dreamed of doing and 
finally made “ one of the prettiest landings ever seen.” 


Mr. Gramatky shows original imagination and humour 
and young children will find Loopy a very enjoyable book, both 
for the story and the vigorous illustrations. 

H.J.B.W. 


HApDER, B. and E. The mighty hunter. Illus. 
46 pp. 84 x 10. Hale 


How good to see again in this country a colour-book by 
the Haders, surely not the least of the wedded talents of the 
western world |! The story, with its sound but unobtrusive 
moral, is a simple repetitive one, sufficient to provide justifica- 
tion for a delightful series of pictures of Red Indians and 
animals. Each page opening is exquisite in design, colour is 
restrained and harmonious, and there is in particular some 
charming and delicate drawing of trees and small animals. 


The book is not built to stand up to the eager hands of 
young children. 
M. S. Crouci 
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dition # L?’ HOMMEDIEU, D. K. Rusty, the Little Red 
rtten,’ Dachshund. Illus. by M. Kirmse. 56 pp. 
letter- 9x 7. Cloth back. Hale 


V. The opening page of this little story on van here 
was yet another of those books the moral of which is that 
young things must not leave home with an urge towards ad- 
venture. I was pleasantly surprised to find that Rusty not 
only enjoyed his enterprise but at last returned home, not with 

6/- his tail between his legs, but in great fettle and with a parting 
shot at the friends he met. He met a duck, a white rooster 

Toor and a rabbit and they all went to the sea, meeting great ad- 


ventures. 
igboat. 


cheer- A very delightful book and the illustrations by one of 

. pilots America’s best painters of dogs complete the charm of the 

aw-olt whole. 

ne, but H. J. B. W. 

did all : 

g anf LOVELL, D. A. Rufus, the Seafaring Cat. Illus. 
by Nora S. Unwin. 144 pp. 83 « 53. Faber 7/6 

i both Rufus, a young member of a family of rats who had sailed 

P for generations in the hold of the good ship Isobella, had a 

Ww. passionate desire for knowledge, which led him into strange 
and dangerous adventures. His devotion to and pride in his 
ship grew with his discoveries and when Great Grandfather 
Gregory ordered wholesale evacuation of a vessel he knew to 
be doomed, Rufus could not obey. He felt his duty as a 
member of the-crew outweighed the Law of the Tribe. The 
only rat on board, he made a fateful voyage and all unwit- 


tingl hero. 
hast te ingly became a hero 


of a This is an excellent story, imaginative, unforced, strong, 
ead moving inevitably and of its own volition. The rat com- 
westifice munity is vividly re-created, a world within a world, in which 
gg each individual mentioned possesses a well-marked personality. 
ae ti Some, like Eustace and Riti, are created in a few, sharply 
a enti defined lines; others, like Rufus and Conrad are completely 
ad and minutely portrayed. Conrad, the wise, experienced but 

sympathetic elder, warns Rufus of dangers but realises the 
1ands of irresistible nature of the young rat’s impulses and stands by 

with timely help and advice. The picture of the two, feast- 
yuci ing and talking in Conrad’s secret hole is unforgettable. Then 
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comes their parting — Rufus’ mental struggle, his loneliness, 
his triumph over natural impulses, reunion and Conrad’s ac- 
knowledgement that his young friend has achieved a standard 
of behaviour superior to the general conception of his tribe— 
he has placed duty before personal safety or desire. Yet it 
must be emphasised that throughout Rufus behaves as a rat 
might be expected to behave—he is not humanised but his 
actions and mental processes are convincingly real and his 
character undergoes the normal development of life. He 
eschews sentimentality though the splendour of his reward 
almost unmans him ; but—“It is the sun” he says, and Conrad 
understandingly agrees. 
E. R. W. 


Monroe, J. K.—The Irresponsible Goat. Illus. 
by the author. 52 pp. 84 « 63. Methuen 7/6 


The little black goat was as mischievous and troublesome 
as goats are wont to be, and this one was a great source of 
distress to the old woman who owned him. But at last he 
listened to the advice of his friends and determined to be a 
reformed character. He really meant to be good and helpful 
but—goats will be goats. 


A very pleasant little story, charmingly illustrated in two 
colours. 
H.J.B.W. 


SHIELD, A. and MANN, B. “ Billy Boy” the 
Ferry Boat. Illus. 23 pp. 10 x n setae 
Cloth back. Muller . tf 


Attractive coloured lithographs make this book a little out 
of the ordinary. The story, with the usual moral that what 
you are used to is best (a debatable point) and discouraging 
the urge whether in man, beast or inanimate object, to wander 
afield, tells of the adventures of a little ferry boat when he 
broke from his moorings and went voyaging with Fish Friend 
Fred. The author writes in a self-conscious manner with too 
obvious intention to be amusing. 

H.J.B.W. 
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SOUTHEY, R. The Three Bears. Illus. by Ruth 
Lippiatt. 32 pp. 93 « 74. Oxford . 10/6 


This new edition of the old story seems rather much ado 
about nothing. Designed as a whole, with the artist’s script 
and pictures, the effect is pleasing but there is really nothing 
about the book to justify its very high price. 

H.J.B.W. 


WARNER, P. M. Biddy Christmas. Illus. by the 
author. 205 pp. 8 x 54. Blackwell . 6/- 


Set in a pleasant, country scene, among old-fashioned 
country folk and against a background of ordinary rural life, 
this story is concerned mainly with Jan Martin’s tenacious 
ownership of a donkey and how she is finally moved to part with 
this beloved animal. It is a story with a very definite moral, 

some perhaps too plainly stated for many modern adults, but this 

ce of is not likely to be noticed by children nor to offend their sus- 

st he ceptibilities. The chief fault in the book is an occasional 

be a tendency towards sentimentality. The author’s black and white, 

Ipful rather formal, illustrations, are an attractive commentary, quite 
in keeping with the story. 


E. R. W. 
1 two 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ALLAN, M. E. The Wyndhams Went to Wales. 
7/6 Illus. by Beryl er 208 pp. 
, 74 X< 5. Sylvan Press. : ae 
e out 
what The Wyndhams are a lively, natural family, so unused 
aging to luxury that the prospect of a holiday in Wales made possible 
ander by an unexpected legacy, is a great and pleasurable event. The 
en he holiday proves all the children anticipate and each child obtains 
‘riend his or her greatest, but really modest wish. There is plenty 
‘h too of excitement—sailing, climbing Snowdon, making new friends, 
and there is the inevitable “mystery” character, though he 


v. turns out to be very harmless and ordinary. 
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This is a homely, well-managed story of a type very popu- 
lar with those children, and they are many, who enjoy repeated 
contact with familiar, everyday things. It is unforced yet full 
of minor incident against a reasonably clear background of 


Welsh scenery, custom and character. 
E. R. W. 


ALLEN, A. The Story of Painting. Illus. 
144 pp. 84 x 64. Faber ; . 12/6 


You are to imagine an “uncle” (the unrelated kind) who 
pays a series of visits to the National Gallery in the company 
of two young people, whose initial misgivings are soon allayed, 
and who ask the many questions that all persons are liable to 
put when confronted with a masterpiece of painting. You may 
already have made the acquaintance of the trio in the author’s 
Story of the Village, so you will expect the answers to be very 
satisfactory, and well suited to the juvenile enquirers. ‘he 
treatment is roughly chronological, and all the important schools 
come under review. The reader will learn why the early 
Florentines are “ stiff,” something of the symbolism of religious 
pictures, the discoveries of Ucello and Leonardo, what a paint- 
er’s workshop was like, the kinds of ground and paints used, 
something of the social-historical background, and many things 
beside. Of the forty works illustrated (eight of them in colour), 
all but four are in London, so that some children at least can 
go straight away and find out what the originals really look 
like, and get, it is hoped, a thrilling experience. It is a pity 
that there is such a short reference to the early watercolour 
school, one of the peculiarly British contributions to the world 
repertory, painted moreover in the medium most familiar to 
children as executants. 

F, A, R. Hopkins. 


ARMSTRONG, R. Sea Change. Illus. by M. 
Leszczynski. 212 pp. 74 « 4%. Dent . 7/6 


Here is a book to be recommended without reservation, 
for its good, sound ring of authenticity, as it tells of life on a 
merchantman and of the making of a seaman from the raw 
material of an apprentice with shore-life values. The whole 
intelligent picture of how a ship is run satisfies and keeps fast 
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hold of the reader’s attention. The broad outline of the work 
and rest, the slow weaning of the landlubber from his self- 
absorption, the growing into the comradely co-operative life 
of the ship, the new man’s anxiety to get on, his first resent- 
ment and gradual comprehension of the purpose behind dull 
routine jobs—and even the everlasting war on rust becomes 
intelligible, not as the outcome of a passion for ‘spit and polish’ 
but a vital part of the unending work necessary for the 
preservation of the fabric for safety—all these things help to 
build up an informed convincing picture. 


If it were for nothing else, this book would be worth 
while for the understanding it gives the ordinary reader of the 
skill that goes to stowing and discharging of cargo. ‘Through 
the young sailor’s eyes the reader sees the vast empty hold, 
the waiting bales, crates, cases of merchandise, each brightened 
with its direction label—to Barbadoes, Trinidad, Port of Spain 
etc. ‘Stability’ and ‘trim’ take on a new meaning for the 
young sailor as he learns the reasons for its, at first sur- 
prising, distribution; and for the reader the words fall into 
so clear a context that he is more than likely to seek an early 
opportunity to see for himself how the arrangement works. 


It is an inviting picture which the author has drawn 
and one strong enough to buttress up any weakness in the 
characters of the story. It would be a pity to confine it too 
rigidly to age groups. Obviously a child must be able to 
read pretty well to enjoy it ; and that probably sets the 
lower age limit. At the other extreme there are plenty of 
intelligent adults who will read it with genuine pleasure. 

The illustrator evidently knew what was wanted but he 
has not grasped the limitations of the medium, for his effects 
are sometimes spoiled by scribbly technique which obscures the 
very details which would have been appreciated. 

Eleanor Graham 


BRILL, E. C. Madeleine Takes Command. 
Illus. 207 pp. 74 <x 5. Blandford Press 7/6 


Based on the young heroine’s own recorded account this 
is the story of an actual incident of French-Canadian history 
at the close of the 17th century. In the absence of both her 
parents, fourteen year old Madeleine de Vercheres aided by her 
twelve and ten year old brothers, an aged retainer and three 
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men, two of them of dubious courage, defended their fort 
against threatened attack by the Iroquois. The attack never 
materialised but for seven terrifying and weary days and nights 
the tiny garrison, inspired by Madeleine, stood at the alert. 
More than their own safety was at stake, for the fall of one 
fort would have emboldened the Indians to attack others. 


In the beginning the story is slightly overlaid by historical 
fact but from the commencement of the siege the reader follows 
the mounting tension of events with bated breath. Yet there 
is nothing glamorous or spectacular in Madeleine’s heroism ; 
she is only too glad to lay down the command which necessity 
has forced upon her and which she has carried out with such 
quiet determination. Her quality is undeniable ; the reader 
knows she would have died rather than surrender. The normal 
life of the settlers, with their poverty and hazards, is convinc- 
ingly described and there is a good bibliography, but it is a 
pity the author could not have found a more inspiring title for 
such a worthwhile story. 

E. R. W. 


Children’s Wonder Book in Colour. Illus. 
192 pp. 11$ « 83. Odhams . . 10/6 


The best part of this book is its contents page, which 
contains many notable names, including among the writers 
Noel Streatfield, Eleanor Graham and H. Mortimer Batten 
and among the artists Rowland Hilder, Maben, Tunnicliffe 
and Jack Matthews. No one, however, seems to have been 
much concerned to make a book out of this varied material, 
and the effect is all too like that of the familiar “ Annual.” 
I have no doubt that it will have large sales at Christmas, 
but not, I imagine among librarians. 

M. S. Crouch. 


-COLLINS, NORMAN. Black aig Illus. 255 PP. 
54 xX 8. Collins ; 9/6 


This was the first serial in Collins Magazine and has 
already been accepted by many readers as an outstanding ad- 
venture story. Re-reading the story in book form confirms this 
verdict. It is a pleasure to recognise the skilled craftsman in 
innumerable touches. But surely the denouement is a little 
too neat. 
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The publishers compare the book with Treasure Island. 
If the comparison is pressed home fundamental differences are 
revealed. ‘There is nothing here of romance, high adventure or 
gusto. Black Ivory is an ugly story on an ugly theme. The 
African slave traffic does not lend itself to romantic or humor- 
ous treatment, and Norman Collins presents a picture of almost 
torical unrelieved brutality. There is more than a trace of the sadism 
follows so fashionable today. One must, however, admire the skill 
t there with which the villainous Captain Swing and his crew of 
roisin ; rufhans are drawn, and the masterly way in which the hero 
ecessity is allowed to keep his integrity while avoiding the taint of 
‘h such priggishness. Black Ivory is above all a fine story ; and parents 
reader will be more affected by its horrors and cruelties than their 
normal children. 
ee It is strange that the publishers, who clearly have great, 
It 1s a ‘ P : > . 
‘tle for and justified, faith in the book, have been content with no more 

than mediocre format ; and the unsigned illustrations are re- 

W. produced in a way which accentuates their essential muddiness. 
M. S. Crouch 


10/6 


which ff FULLER, R. With my little eye. Illus. by A. 
writers Lindsay. 207 pp. 5 « 73. Lehmann . 8/6 


Batten 
nnicliffe This is described as “ A mystery story for teen-agers.” 
ve been It is true that the detective who tells the story and solves the 
naterial, problem is still at school, and that there is a certain amount of 
nnual.” adolescent philosophizing incidental to the narrative ; but there 
ristmas, is little else to distinguish this from other thrillers of the in- 
tellectual school which appeal to a limited and largely adult 
public. Frederick French is a precocious infant who throws 
in a little psychology and literary criticism while tracking down 
the master criminal by a mixture of intuition and luck. Here 
9/6 is a specimen of his style : ‘“ My life was assuming the repeti- 
tive pattern of a compulsive neurotic’s.” There are young 
: people who talk like this, no doubt ; but are there others who 
ling ad- will listen to them? Roy Fuller, as befits so distinguished a 
rms this poet, has his moments of insight, and there are felicities of phrase 
sman in and some good portrait drawing. One would, however, expect 
a little more than this from the author of that fine boys’ book Savage 
Gold. 


and _ has 
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The book, handsome in binding and dignified in layout, 
is worthy of the Lehmann imprint, but the head-piece decora- 
tions lack distinction. 


M. S. Crouch 


HARRISON, H. In Times of Danger. Illus. by 
R. Perrott. 223 pp. 8 x 5$. Harrap . 7/6 


There is plenty of excitement in this tale of the interlude 
in the Napoleonic Wars when Napoleon was imprisoned in 
Elba. Actually, however, the war has little to do with the 
story which is concerned with a feud between rival bands of 
smugglers in neighbouring villages of Kent. The story is 
supposedly told by the young Jim Mesurier whose widowed 
French mother is mainly responsible for the discomfiture of 
the villain of the piece. Had the author been content with 
the smugglers’ rivalries and clashes with authority, the story 
would have been quite satisfactory. But after the natural 
climax of the feud, Jim goes to France and sees the Battle 
of Waterloo and an unrelated and somewhat incomprehensible 
tailpiece is added to the main story. The idea seems to be 
to justify Uncle Louis’ appearance, but in this as in several 
smaller details the author shows a lack of skill in co-ordinating 
his themes, with a resultant anti-climax. 

E. R. W. 


Hopce, C. The house of the winds. Illus. 
232 pp. 54 x 8. Faber 8/6 


This follows a familiar pattern. Secret agents, a master 
spy, the kidnapped scientist, secret weapons, schoolboy heroes 
of remarkable courage and ability, all play their usual roles. 
The narrative is a mosaic of clichés ; indeed the adult reader 
may at times suspect the author of deliberate parody. Thrill 
follows spurious thrill without interruption, and the story will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by many boys. It is curious that a 
distinguished publisher should have gone to great pains to make 
of this material so handsome a book. 

M. S. Crouch 
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HorTon, J. Legends in Music. Illus. 66 pp: 
84 x 6. Nelson 


YouNG, P. Music is for You. Illus. 189 pp. 
74 X< 5. Lutterworth ‘ . 6/- 


Each of these authors answers the question often asked 
by those coming from a hearing of a piece of music for the 
7/6 first time : “ But, what’s it all about?” Mr. Horton con- 
fines himself to music written to some definite programme, 
lude literary or descriptive. Some find the very words “ programme 
d in music” particularly infuriating, yet it remains true that from 
| the early times music has been associated with activities external 
Is of to itself, and for most lovers of music their initial approach 
ry is has been by way of works to which the composer has given 
owed some descriptive title, or by a song which has set out to ex- 
re of press a descriptive poem, or by an opera in which the music 
with is suited to the action or the mood. If later they come to be- 
story lieve that music is enjoyed most subtly for its own sake, that 
tural is another matter. Mr. Horton, who has had much to do 
sattle with broadcasting to schools, chooses fourteen “ legends ” from 
asible many lands which are in the regular orchestral repertory, and 
to be which have all been recorded. The story is told and pointed 
veral by numerous illustrations in melody or short score, and sug- 
ating gestions are made for the further study of the piece and its 
associations. ‘There are a number of bold symbolic drawings 
which show yet another interpretation of the stories. 


Dr. Young, as a Director of Music, is another well quali- 

fied to conduct the young visitor through the Palace of Music. 

He covers a wider field. He starts at the cinema, listens to 

8 /b the radio (not despising the dance band), looks in at the theatre 
and opera, and then deals with the growth of the orchestra, 

folk and church music, and so on. He has his own lively 
opinions, but is careful to point out that his reader is at liberty 
; to disagree. [Illustrations in musical type would have altered 
roles. the scope of the book, but the chapter on notation should prove 
ge very interesting. Dr. Young writes agreeably, and the attrac- 
n vill tion of the book is increased by many unobtrusive line drawings. 


that a In recommending these books for the children’s depart- 

: make ment, it must be urged that it would be most unfair to deny 
older persons an opportunity of reading them. 

ch F. A. R. Hopkins. 
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Lewis, C. Day. The Otterbury Incident. Illus. 
by Edward Ardizzone. 148 pp. 8 x 54. 
Putnam. ; , . 7/6 


This is an adaptation of the French film ‘“ Nous les 
Gosses.” It tells of two rival gangs of boys, well-versed in the 
technicalities and vocabulary of modern warfare, who suspend 
their “war game’ and combine first of all.to pay for a broken 
window and then to recover the money raised for this end and 
mysteriously stolen. They encounter opposition from some 
“Spivs”’ and in their activities uncover Black Market tran- 
sactions. Operation Glazier, when the gangs and a few selected 
sisters, turn all their inventive powers to raising funds, and the 
final grand assault on Skinner’s Yard, the H.Q. of the misdoers, 
are a joy to read. The style is direct, amusing and colloquial, 
and the action vigorous in the extreme. The Ardizzone illus- 
trations are, as usual, well done. The book’s value lies in its 
treatment of team work, since so much of modern writing 
glorifies the individual and pays court to the convention of the 
superman. 

, J. B. Ferguson 


Modern Encyclopaedia for Children. Illus. 
640 pp. 83 « 54. Odhams . ; . 10/6 


This, I suppose, must be described as value for money. 
At least, here is a large book offering over five pages for a 
penny, which is cheap enough for these days. As to the quality 
of what is on the pages, opinion will differ. This is a dictionary- 
style encyclopaedia with a very large number of brief entries 
and the minimum of cross-reference. It will, therefore, be easy 
for children to use and will give them a good deal of reasonably 
accurate and up-to-date information. The illustrations are 
numerous and of varying quality. I cannot become enthusiastic 
about the book, which will, however, be useful in the absence 
of an encyclopaedia in one volume which is better written and 
more pleasantly produced. 

M. S. Crouch. 
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Morris, P. M. — High Honours. Illus. by 
| Lionel Edwards. 154 pp. 8 X 5}. 
7/6 Witherby , . 8/6 


It is likely that girls who enjoy horse stories will wel- 
is les come this one, written in the first person by an Irish thorough- 
in the bred mare. It is a plain straightforward record with no frills. 
spend The heroine tells modestly, even baldly, of her daily life, 
roken accepting without question the Humane Killer fetched to finish 
d and off a neighbour of hers who tripped over the rails. She des- 
some cribes her training, her jumps, her triumphs; yet she never 
tran- lets the reader into the secret of what it feels like to be a horse. 
lected The reproduction has not brought the best out of Lionel 
id the Edwards’ pictures but they are in his own inimitable style. 
doers, Eleanor Graham 
rquial, 


illus: | NEEDHAM, V. The Boy in Red. Illus. 256 pp. 


In its 


sorties 74 x 5. Collins. ’ ; . 8/6 


of the Though it treats of no major historical events this story 


gives a moving picture of the long struggle for political and re- 
ligious freedom waged by the Netherlanders under William 
the Silent and other patriots against their Spanish overlords. 
The romantic devotion for the Prince and the great courage and 
resolution displayed by twelve year old Maurice de St. Anna- 
lands seem almost unbelievable today, but the needs and customs 
of the times frequently forced children to act with the prescience 
of adults. The story is well-handled and the character of 
10/6 Maurice develops naturally. Though he nerves himself to 
, act a manly part he has the normal childish fears and it is 
money. through the single-minded outlook and innate integrity of an 
s for a earnest child that he is able to resolve the problem of divided 
quality loyalties. The character of the Prince and the great devotion 
Hionary- and affection which he insp:red are well-indicated. 
entries E. R. W. 
be easy 


— Nory, PRISCILLA. The Lincoln Imp. Illus. by 


sores William Stobbs. 192 pp. 73 x 5S. Pilot 
absence Press : . : ‘ . : i 7/6 


ten and 


on 


A fortnight aboard the Lincoln Imp with a delightful 
Uncle Jim who cares little for such mundane things as clean 
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clothes and regular meals—such is the good fortune of Chris 
and Jack. Not unnaturally odd things befall the crew of three 
and not the least disturbing is the suspicion of double dealing 
which falls on Uncle Jim himself. The background of the 
waterways round Lincoln, the great Cathedral and the atmos- 
phere of boats and boating is an inviting one. Landlubbers 
like myself might like to see plans of the Lincoln Imp and of 
the barge Jennifer since verbal descriptions of their internals 
must of necessity be long and convey little. From the close 
descriptions of the food consumed and the general air of “once 
aboard the lugger—and no hands are washed” I should guess 
that the two Nory children had much to do with the story. 
The Cathedral lore is discreetly reserved until late in the action 
when the appetite for “ what happens next ”’ has been aroused 
and the pill is thus admirably sugared. 
J. B. Ferguson 


PRIESTLEY, M. The Ring of Fortune. Illus. by 
Philip Hepworth. 206 pp. 8 x 5}. Faber 8/6 


It seems to ne hard for any story fo: children to grip 
through such utter anonymity of scene, period, people as is 
provided here. Uralia, Insula, Fressau, Prosperito . . . who 
and what are they ? The author drops in an Ivan and a von 
Erlen in naming her characters, but it does not help much. 
For children all that is left is the characterisation and move- 
ment of plot, and these I found poor. The characters are 
too flimsy to engage the reader’s loyalty and the confusion of 
plots and counterplots unconvincing. It is surprising to me 
that the publishers should invite comparison with the legends 
of King Arthur or even with Robin Hood. 

Eleanor Graham 


SPERRY, A. Wagons Westward. Illus. by the 
author. 191 pp. 84 63. Lane . . 7/6 


This whirlwind of a story carries the reader in two waves 
of a tomahawk from the Missouri to Santa Fé in a regular 
stampede of buffaloes, pioneers, Indians and covered wagons. 
Like the old film Western, Mr. Sperry disdains the psychologi- 
cal approach, and his characters are pure William S. Hart to 
anyone who can remember that granite faced giant among men. 
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Chris Thus we have Jonathan and Pierre, the heroes, Black Jack, 
t three unmistakably a villain, Hawk Eye and Black Knight, the 
lealing faithful steeds, and Pawnees and Comanches whe yelp and 
of the scalp, as well as Mexicans who continually say “ Por Dios,” 
atmos- and other verbal contributions to local colour. 

ubbers This is not to complain of the story as such, for with a 
and of fine amplitude, Mr. Sperry produces about every situation 
ternals which is stock to this setting, as well as, most thoughtfully, a 
2 close glossary by which the Mexicans and the rest can explain their 
“once lapses into the vernacular. But at least one reader’s pleasure 
| guess was spoiled by attempts at fine writing which failed. badly, and 
story. which the child in his wisdom will certainly ignore. With real 
action characters and a style as clean and unsentimental as the best 
roused of the drawings with which he has illustrated this book, Mr. 

Sperry could tell a fine tale. 
on S. Revill 


_ § THOMPSON, C. P.—We Rode to the Sea. Illus. 
8/6 by Mil Brown. 192 pp. 73 x 5. Collins 8/6 


owe This, I presume, is written by a Scottish Nationalist 
: on te since the worst insult one member of her gay MacGregor 
. oie family can hurl at another seems to be, “ You speak like an 
pre: Englishman. 
much. Breezily, light-heartedly, Hugheena—second of the familv 
move- and about 14—+ells the story in gusts of schoolgirl chatter 
‘rs are which make easy reading and almost gloss over doubtful issues. 
sion of Speaking as an Englishman, perhaps, I felt that the chasing 
to me of escaped German prisoners with such awful zest was a doubt- 
legends ful ploy to select for a jolly family engaged on a riding, camp- 
ing holiday, but probably the book was written some time ago 
um and our difficult conditions in the publishing world account 
for its appearance at just this time when our thoughts are set 
so gravely on how to make friends with other nations; but 
7/6 it seems a pity to slip into the minds of the younger generation 
such a picture as this : ‘The Germans’ obvious contempt, 
their ill-concealed scorn, their malicious faces burning with 
intense hatred for their captors, was enough to turn the most 
regular wane h dij d “Sieg” 
seapat cheerful person on earth dim and pensive. 


hologi- Mil Brown has drawn some jolly horses to illustrate the 


Tart to book. 


ig men. Eleanor Graham 


| Waves 
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TREASE, G. The Hills of Varna.  Lllus. by 
Treyer Evans. 243 pp. 8 x 5. Macmillan 8/6 


The period is 1509, and the opening scene is brilliantl; 
laid in the Cambridge of that time, with a brawl in a tavern 
and a flight through the dark, snowy night. Erasmus — ; 
great name to meet casually in such a setting — helps the 
young student to get away, sends him in search of an ancien 
Greek manuscript. Apt quotations from Erasmus himself stir 
the reader to great expectations. By daybreak the student js 
gone, to cross the Channel and travel right across Europe to 
rescue—no damsel in distress, but a book, from the monastery 


in the far-off Balkans. 


Strange in 1948 to have such words as these of Erasmus 
brought back to us: ‘“ Why do such foolish names as English 
and French still exist to keep us separated ? . . . The entire 
world is one common fatherland.” 


Thus far the book glows—but I came to wish that Mr. 
Trease had taken to himself the words he quotes from Socrates. 
“The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid death, but to avoid 
unrighteousness : for that runs faster than death.” ‘Th 
‘fight to avoid death,’ everlasting fights, fisticuffs, intrigues, 
is what the author has used to whirl the reader onward, but 
at the cost of that earlier sense of validity, which is quite 
lost. ‘Ihe atmosphere becomes twentieth century almost, and 
it is hard to keep in mind that Yorkshire lad of fifteen, cover: 
ing the ground laboriously, as he would have to in 1509, from 
Cambridge all the way to Albania and beyond. He got the 
manuscript—stole it—and lost it again; but he and the Italian 
girl who shares the last part of the journey with him, grew 
so familiar with the text during the time they had it in their 
hands, that they were able to recite it to Aldus of Venice, the 
great printer, so that he was satisfied with their version of it 
and remarks, “I shall go ahead ; have the type set up... 
Then we can run off the edition without wasting any more 
time.” Is it the machinery of today or the patient work oi 
the craftsman of the past which young readers will see behind 


these words ? 
Eleanor Graham 





| By 
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VAN SOMEREN, L. The Young Traveller in 
Holland. Illus. 151 pp. 74 « 5. Phoenix 7/6 


This book is the latest addition to an admirably designed 
series, and is well up to its predecessors in interest. The story, 
that of a boy visiting a Dutch family, is, of course, little more 
than a peg on which to hang a lively account of the country 
and the way of life. Even so, there is enough incident almost 
to enable the book to stand as straight, if unadventurous fiction, 
so that any didactic intention, if not altogether disguised, is 
at all events, not obtrusive. Occasionally, it is true, one has 
the feeling that ‘useful information’ has been dragged in by 
the scruff of the neck, but to offset that, much that is unusual 
and out of the way finds mention here. 


The text is illustrated by photographs as well reproduced 
as they are carefully chosen, and altogether the book is an 
excellent piece of work, which might well contribute with 
greater success than many more pretentious efforts to the cause 
of international understanding and appreciation. : 

S. Revill 


ViPpONT, E. The Lark in the Morn. Illus. by 
T. R. Freeman. 201 pp. 82 x 54. Oxford 8/6 


In some ways this is a rather remarkable story. It deals 
largely in  contrasts—between old-fashioned and modern 
Quakers, between those who have music in their hearts and 
those who merely profess music, between the well-meaning and 
1, COVE! the really understanding, between the real and the sham. Its 
9, from overt theme is music, ‘ Die holde Kunst,’ but its underlying 
got the one is the necessity of living one’s own life, following one’s 
> [talian inmost urge. Great Aunt Henrietta appears in only one chap- 
ter, yet she expresses this idea most forcibly, leaving a lasting 
impress on the young heroine. Life in a Quaker school forms 
part of the story, but the.junior music mistress is a rather un- 
pleasant caricature and one almost impossible to envisage as 
. keeping her post under such an excellent and astute head- 
ny more mistress. But there is a suggestion of caricature about several 
work oi of the characters, as if the author were afraid their salient 
e behind features would not emerge without this emphasis. This spoils, 
to some extent, the flavour of an otherwise interesting book, 

ham well suited to girls of twelve and upwards. 


E. R. W. 
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Woop, C. How to draw figures in action. Illus. 
64 pp. 54 x 64. Studio . 3/- 


Like other books in this useful series, this assumes a fair 
degree of skill on the part of the reader. Instruction is brief 
and pointed and admirably linked to the illustrations. The 
drawings are very good indeed, and should inspire the younz 
artist with a spirit of emulation. 




























M. S. Crouch 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Adventure and Discovery 3. Illus. 312 pp. 
64 x 9f. Cape . ; ; ; . 12/6 


The latest issue of this popular annual has the merits and 
defects of its predecessors. Designed with style and dignity, 
the book has a series of articles about different aspects of the 
modern world which are uniformly excellent in content and 
for the most part well illustrated. The very diversity of the 
contents, however, limits the book’s usefulness. Excellent as 
a present for an intelligent boy or girl, it is bound to remain 


a browsing ground rather than a source of information. 
M. S. Crouch 








ALSTON, R. W. Figure Drawing. Illus. 96 pp. 
10 x 74. Phoenix . . 21/- 


This is primarily a book for the art student. Though there 
are many such, this derives its advantage from the fact that 
Mr. Alston is not only a pfactising artist, but also an art C 
historian and curator of the Watts Gallery, and so is able to 
interrelate the types of figure drawing and composition he 
illustrates, and to deduce from them a generally acceptable 
norm. This is a method of instruction, and he holds that such 
a method must be dogmatic, as founded on well-tried models ; 
in the art school he can “ learn a standard style in order that he 
may know there is such a thing as style.” The standard is 
Raphael, and he further shows his sympathy for the Baroque 
practitioners, and his absorption of the writings of the theorists 
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of the movement. He does not betray much sympathy for 
what we usually term modern art. He wisely begins by defining 
the terms he will use, and these pages should provoke much 
thought in his readers. Indeed, there is as much aesthetic 
speculation as technical instruction in the book. 


The non-draughtsman amateur of master drawings may 
well read through this book, for not only will he find a good 
selection of drawings, he will also better understand the prob- 
lems inherent in figure drawing and the methods which have 
been adopted in tackling them. 

F. A, R. Hopkins. 


BINFIELD, R. D. The Story of the Olympic 
Games. Illus. 184 pp. 84 x 6. Oxford 8/6 


This is an historical account of the Games, preceded by 
an introduction dealing with the original Olympic festival. 
Each particular event has a more or less brief notice, with a 
list of the winners to 1936. 


Naturally, in a book of this kind much is omitted which 
would be of great interest, and as the sections are written by 
various experts in the sport under review, there is an uneven- 
ness about it. Not all the writers can do as much with their 
space as, for instance, Mr. Jack Beresford does with his few 
pages on Olympic Rowing. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs which are 
of great interest both historically and as action pictures, and 
it should appeal to all boys who have been attracted by the 
recent contests. 

S. Revill 


CLIFFORD, G. Fishing. Illus. by B. Venables. 
160 pp. 74 x 5. Oxford ‘ . 6/- 


Exigencies of space have made Mr. Clifford less than just 
to his own knowledge, and he deserves, so to speak, a more 
ample water on which to demonstrate his art. As it is, he is 
compelled to refer briefly to far more than he can fairly exam- 
ine, and the beginner, for whom the book is written, may be 
more bewildered than enlightened by some parts of it. All the 
feats of compression of which the author shows himself a 
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master, will not permit him to give a reasonable account of 
how to cast a fly, for example ; if, indeed, it is possible to 
describe that convolution ir. print anyway. Even so, this small 
book is extraordinarily comprehensive, and, very desirably, finds 
space for a well-chosen bibliography. One cannot see this 
particular type of book being more effectively done ; it remains 
true that even with the young beginner in view, both Mir. 
Clifford and the delights of fishing deserve more ~~ room. 
. Revill 


FISHER, G. D. Hut-Country Days. Illus. by 
J. Lucas. 198 pp. 8 x 5. Sylvan Press 8/6 


Mr. Fisher has clearly a deep affection for the countryside 
and its inhabitants, whether of the grass roots or the treetops. 
He has in full measure the patience, the kindliness, and the 
curiosity which mark the true nature lover, and an eagerness 
to communicate his knowledge. This is, in fact, a thoroughly 
well-meant book, if one may put it that way. Perhaps that is 
what is wrong. Its author is so very anxious to explain the 
world of nature to children that he will not let it speak for 
itself enough. The result is that in trying to interpret what 
may be passing in the mind of animals in human terms, the book 
lapses from time to time into sentimentality, and even into 
mere archness. The descriptions of the land are delightful ; 
the accounts of insect life, told accurately and objectively, are 
absorbing ; but for the rest, Mr. Fisher is too apt to ignore 
the uncompromising frame of natural relations. 


The drawings, by Mr. James Lucas, are often charming, 
though some seem to lose unhappily in the reproduction. 
S. Revill 


Oxford Junior Encyclopedia Vol. 1. Mankind. 
Illus. 496 pp. 10 * 74. Oxford . . 30/- 


There has been a need for an encyclopedia, intended for 
young people, midway between the type of work dependent for 
its appeal primarily on pictures rather than text, with the latter 
of a somewhat scrappy and sometimes superficial nature, and 
the more comprehensive productions, the text of which is ex- 
haustive and sometimes too prosy for school use. The Oxford 
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Junior Encyclopedia aims at bridging this gap and should be 
of especial use in the Modern Secondary Schools. That the 
work is sponsored by the Delegates of the Oxford Press should 
be sufficient guarantee of its authoritative nature and the list 
of contributors to the first volume appears to confirm such an 
impression. 

The Editors of the whole work have aimed at clear ex- 
position and simple language, avoiding the pitfall of writing 
down. This has been satisfactorily achieved in volume one and 
the numerous illustrations are very good. 


A question that comes to mind at once is whether the 
method adopted, of each volume being complete in itself, is a 
good one without a cumulative index to the whole work. The 


itryside prospectus gives no indication that such an index is contem- 
reetops. plated. There will be innumerable occasions when the reader 
ind the will not know exactly which volume to approach, with conse- 
gerness quent loss of time and dissatisfaction. The plan of the twelve 
roughly volumes pre-supposes a wider general knowledge than most 
that is young readers are likely to possess. We are instructed in the 
lain the Preface to look up Egypt or the Pyramids when seeking in- 
eak for formation about Cheops. Now Cheops remains in the back of 
t what my mind but I could not remember who he was. Why there- 
he book fore should it occur to me to look up Egypt or the Pyramids? 
en into I am convinced that a Cumulative Index is essential before the 
ghtful ; Oxford Junior Encyclopedia can be of fullest use. Also I would 
ely, are suggest that the time that is likely to elapse before the whole 
) ignore twelve volumes are published (about five years) is so great that 


before the last volume is published the first may need revision. 


. Some speeding up Of production plans is obviously desirable. 
mattis H.J.B.W. 
n. 


vill = §smitH, C. H. G—(Ed.). The New Book of 
Flight. Illus. 288 pp. 92 x 74. Oxford 15/- 


The Book of Flying. Illus. 239 pp. 


Pe 
30, 10 & 73. Evans 12/6 
ided for These two books, covering more or less the same ground, 
dent for have marked differences. The Oxford Press book is obviously 
he latter addressed to the more intelligent, more educated boy who al- 
ure, and ready has a sound grounding in science. Starting with the 


h is ex: latest developments—rockets and jets— it describes these and 
Oxford Suggests their future developments and uses. Having disposed 
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of these exciting—and terrifying—newcomers it then goes bad 
to the history of aeronautical development, covers such topia 
as radar, flight re-fuelling, helicopters, the British Empire’ 
contribution, air transport, careers in the R.A.F., Naval flying, 
aeromodelling, air stamps, etc. It gives useful reference tables 
and finishes with an excellent ‘ World’s Aircraft ’ section giving 
technical details and photographs of 140 machines. It con- 
cludes with a useful bibliography. 


The Evans publication will have a more general appeal 
among rather younger boys who are interested in a somewha 
lesser degree, the whole subject being treated in a more roman- 
tic, more dramatic, manner. The book lacks the thoroughness 
of its Oxford Press companion. Both volumes may well find 
a place on the library shelves if the limitations of each are kept 
in mind. H. J. B. W. 


MuntzZ, H. The Golden Warrior. 
84 x 5}. Chatto & Windus 


Though too full of historical detail and too profound a 
psychological study for general school reading, this novel may 
justifiably be included in the upper school library for the student 
specially interested in history. It deals with a period immediate- 
ly antecedent to the Norman Conquest, culminating in t 
Battle of Hastings and is noteworthy among historical ‘fiction’ 

- for the singularly few imaginary characters introduced. ‘The 
action revolves mainly round the relationship and rivalry be- 
tween Harold and William : in the supporting cast appear 
most of the figures connected with them by chronicle and legend. 
The historical integrity of the book is vouched for by the com 
mendatory foreword of the Master of Trinity : the literary 
style is in keeping with the period and the theme without being 
too irritatingly and obviously archaic : colourful legend and 
tradition adds enrichment to the limited but romantic factual 
material of a drama fraught with great historical consequences: 
and the period is one novelists have tended to neglect. 


The genealogical and chronological tables are valuable ad- 
juncts to full understanding of the issues involved but the 
younger reader will probably be sufficiently familiar with the 
outstanding facts to find occasional reference all that is essen- 
tial to keep the various relationships and progress of the marra- 
tive clear. E. R. W. 
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A collection of genial mellow papers on 
children’s books of the nineteenth century. 
The author was until her retirement 
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Boston (U.S.A.) Public Library. 
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